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effective influence of his boyhood days at the Boston Latin 
School, the personal influence of Dr. Vinton, to whose 
wise counsels Brooks owed so much in early life ; his ca- 
reer at Harvard, and his unsuccessful attempt at school- 
teaching under Mr. Francis Gardner, the head-master of the 
Boston Latin School, are very briefly but admirably told, and 
furnish an excellent background from which to view his public 
life and ministry. In his treatment of this portion of the life, 
which is best known to the public, Mr. Howe makes large use 
of Brooks's "Lectures on Preaching," which he regards as 
being in effect an "Apologia pro Vita Sua." In this, we 
think, he is undoubtedly correct, for no one can form any 
true estimate of Brooks as a preacher who is unfamiliar 
with the book that more nearly reflects his inmost thought 
and life than anything else he ever wrote for the public. 

Very little is said in these pages of Brooks's theology; 
indeed, this would be out of place in a volume of this kind. 
Mr. Howe has confined himself to giving us a sketch of the 
man and the preacher, and in this he has been very success- 
ful. If the remaining volumes of the series maintain the 
same high average of literary excellence and proportion, 
we predict for the "Beacon Biographies" a ready sale and 
a large and appreciative public. W. A. G. 



MR. MCCARTHY S "REMINISCENCES. 

Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy. New York : Harpers. 1899. 
2 vols. 

We know of no better postprandial reading than is fur- 
nished by these "Reminiscences." The author has been 
in the world a number of years, and has been privileged to 
know more or less intimately a good many of the world's 
great men. His friendships cover the gamut of human oc- 
cupation, and he has touched the many notes of the key- 
board with a light but master hand. 

The charm of the book is heightened by the peculiar ar- 
rangement, or rather lack of arrangement, by which it is 
intentionally characterized. We seem to have been taken 
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into an artist's studio. Pictures are hanging on the walls, 
standing on easels, and on the floor; they are piled up one 
against another. There is a delightfully nonchalant air 
about the place — a pleasant confusion. 

The portraits or groups of portraits are not all equally 
good. Some are mediocre, some evince the deep personal 
interest of the painter (the soul of the man has been in his 
brush); but all give evidence of careful, painstaking work, 
and reflect the genius of the many-sided artist. 

The range is wonderful. There is a charming intermin- 
gling of the present with the past. From the editor's room 
of the Morning Star, with its five-o'clock teas, to the city 
of Brigham Young and his many wives is a far cry; but 
the pictures hang side by side. Newspaper reporters, prime 
ministers, colonial governors, artists, authors, poets, doc- 
tors, lawyers, politicians, and crowned heads throng the 
canvases. Even the woman in bombazine who coolly re- 
moved her hair and hung it on a hook in the sleeping car, 
while she discoursed to the author and his wife on her pet 
subject of " woman's rights," is not forgotten; and the old- 
time business manager of the Morning Star is located and 
remembered in his government position with the "Lady of 
the Snows." 

The sketches flash with anecdotes of their subjects, well 
told and replete with interest. Dinner parties and Bohemian 
gatherings and meetings, and memories of the lobby of the 
House of Commons are woven so skillfully in that one seems 
to know these men and women friends of Mr. McCarthy's 
and to feel at home in their houses and haunts. 

The grouping, too, is good. On one canvas (to con- 
tinue our metaphor) we find the "princes of literature" in 
England, Dickens and Thackeray and Tennyson ; on 
another stand their compeers of the New World, Lowell 
and Holmes and Longfellow. Darwin and Huxley and 
Tyndall form a distinguished group, and Bright and Glad- 
stone and Cobden naturally appear in close companionship. 

Sometimes there are startling combinations. Charles 
Sumner and "Jim" Fisk furnish a curiously mated pair. 
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The contrast between Froude and Freeman is well drawn, 
and the former pays the penalty of his companionship. 

One's memory of the past is refreshed. Old and famil- 
iar forms stand out in bold relief. Men of letters and poli- 
ticians practically unknown to the present generation live 
again. The "Iron Duke," Lord Brougham, Lord John 
Russell, Charles Kingsley, Forbes, the first war correspond- 
ent, and Burnaby, of Khiva fame, are there. Charles 
Kean and Macready and Mathews, and Frederick Robson 
and Charlotte Cushman and Fechter come upon the stage 
once more. Irving and Beerbohm Tree and Ellen Terry 
and our own "Joe" Jefferson are among them. It is a 
thrilling picture, and no "stage effects" are necessary to 
enhance its interest. 

We are glad, too, that Sir John Mowbray, knighted by 
Disraeli — a typical English country gentleman — has not been 
forgotten. And we confess to a thrill of genuine pleasure 
at finding "Randy" upon a canvas. We once had high 
hopes of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the clever and per- 
sistent way in which we once heard him bait Gladstone 
at "question" time in the English Parliament is still a 
bright spot in our memory. 

"Henry Ward Beecher" and "Woman's Rights" is a 
suggestive combination, but the artist does not fail to paint 
in the great preacher of Plymouth pulpit, while he almost 
paints out the "great cause" which has for many minds 
furnished more amusement than admiration. 

The "Exile World of London " is a motley but deeply in- 
teresting and suggestive group. The bringing together of 
men like Louis Napoleon and Garibaldi and Orsini calls up 
in a vivid way the troubled past of France and Italy, and 
lurking about these prominent notabilities are the cloaked 
and hooded nameless figures that haunt newspaper offices 
and hatch plots against governments and kings. 

Space will not permit us to range at will among the de- 
baters of the English Parliament. There is no lack of dis- 
tinguished commoners in the mother country, and even the 
much-berated House of Lords has its statesmen and orators. 
32 
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The Duke of Argyll's famous simile of the "jellyfish" as 
applied to the Gladstone ministry of 1884 will not' soon be 
forgotten. But if we had to choose a singularly well- 
drawn portrait from the ranks of the first chamber, we 
should take that of Lord Brougham, and from the "Lower 
House" that of Sir George Lewis. 

John Bright naturally fills a large place in the studio of a 
"Radical," as our author-artist is pleased to term himself. 
His singular powers as an orator are not overdrawn, and his 
rank as a statesman does not suffer by his juxtaposition with 
Cobden. The Dillons and " Tim " Healy, and even Miles 
O'Reilly, of Fenian fame, are .well "hung," as we should 
expect of an Irish Nationalist ; and Sir Lyon Playf air, who 
married a New England girl, and is very well known in 
the vicinity of Boston, is equally well treated. In fact, 
all of Mr. McCarthy's sketches are full of sympathy and 
impartiality- There is no trace of the venom of personal 
animosity. There is no suspicion of egotism. 

But we confess to a feeling of regret that sometimes there 
has not been more color upon the canvases. Some of the 
portraits would be the better for a fuller treatment, and a 
dash of piquant pigment here and there would have added 
relish to one's stay among this many-sided world of men 
and women. Most of us could have stood another life- 
size portrait of the "grand old man," even from the hand 
that has already painted him so loyally and lovingly. We 
should have liked, too, a more distinct picture of Disraeli 
in his palmy days. But perhaps the Earl of Beaconsfield 
was not a readily accessible subject for the Home Ruler and 
devotee of Gladstone. 

Again, the painting of Parnell is somewhat disappointing, 
and George Elliot is perhaps too highly colored, and one 
cannot forget that Cardinal Manning had his faults, of 
which Newman's place upon the canvas is a painful re- 
minder. 

On the whole, however, a rare discrimination has been 
shown. The world's picture gallery may not be much en- 
riched historically by this collection of Mr. McCarthy's, but 
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its many and varied sketches will enhance the interest of the 
coming generation in what will soon be to them, in a larger 
sense than to us, "the storied past." R. H. S. 



MARKHAM S POEMS. 

The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems. By Edwin Markham. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

Every true citizen of the great American republic, who is 
also born or naturalized in the greater republic of letters, one 
not of equal rights but, apart from difference of divine en- 
dowment, of equal chances, longs to hear of the advent of 
some first-rate American singer — whose song shall be not 
echoes from over the sea, but the utterance of our life as it 
strives to fulfill itself in individual loveliness. It is hard to be 
critical. We are so desirous. Any firefly seems a star, any 
meteor a sun. Witness Mr. Stedman, easily our most mer- 
itorious American critic. What a contrast between him of 
the "Victorian Poets" and him again of the "Poets and 
Poetry of America?" In the former a Matthew Arnold is 
esteemed a minor, in the latter a Longfellow a major poet! 
To Mr. Stedman, by the way, is dedicated the little book of 
verse of which it is our lot to speak ; and surely if he was 
" first to hail," as also " to caution," its author he did well 
both by him and us. At all events neither poet nor critic 
has cause for shame. 

Our first word shall be one of gratitude — not passionate, 
for our deepest self has been scarcely stirred, but gratitude 
nevertheless. A choice diction, great sonorousness within the 
line unit of his blank verse, skillful and effective use of the 
noble sonnet form, perfect mastery of the old heroic stanza 
of Dryden's "Annus Mirabilis" and Gray's " Elegy," as in 
"The Wail of the Wandering Dead" and the far nobler 
"Song to the Divine Mother," and lastly a felicitous hand- 
ling of the free dithyrambic rhythm and rhyme, as in 
"The Desire of Nations" and "A Lyric of the Dawn." 
All these things, greatly to the credit of Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham, it is a pleasure to note for the edification of some pro- 
spective reader, since any one who has already perused the 



